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ADVISER AND ADVISOR: ORTHOGRAPHY AND SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIATION 
Raven I. McDavid, Jr., Southwestern Louisiana Institute 


The noun adviser /aavéjzer/ | ‘one who gives advice’, has appar- 
ently developed a specialized meaning in many American colleges, 
‘one somewhat in charge of a group of students’. In this special- 
ized meaning the word usually appears with slightly changed ortho- 
graphy as advisor, and as a speech-form has developed a variant 
with final secondary accent and phonemic substitution /advojzowr/. 
Where the noun indicates any giver of advice, /advédjzer/ is the 
usual form; where it indicates a quasi-official position, especially 
in the language of college administrators, /advéjzdowr/ is increasing 
in frequency of utterance. at 

This phenomenon illustrates several ways in which non-linguistic 
processes may cause a true linguistic differentiation. First, the 
orthographic pattern may change the spelling of a word; here, this 
pattern was created by the adjective advisory /advojzerij, ddvdj- 
zawrij/, by the noun supervisor, and by such other official titles 
as governor, administrator, etc, Then, vague notions of elegance 
fostered by elocutionists and others without linguistic training 
operate to distort the phonemic pattern of a word into something 
supposedly reflecting the orthography. With words of the advisor, 
governor tyce these notions seem to be (1) a theory that final or- 
thographie -or indicates a ‘proper’ /-owr, -owr/ pronunciation, 
whether or not such a pronunciation is normal or historical; (2) a 
doctrine that the sound of the /3/ phoneme, especially in final 
/-er/, is ‘ugly’ or ‘unpleasant’ and should be replaced by some 








other spesech-sound whenever possible. 

The Gisturbing influences of orthography and notions of elegance 
operate on the whole standard vocabulary of American English, in- 
cluding all. words with final orthographic -or. Apparently, however, 
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no other word of this class has developed two different forms—one 
in /-er/, a generic form, used by most people; the other in /-owr/, 
a specialized form confined normally to the technical dialect 6f 
college administrative officials and others with sufficient self- 
conscious dignity and linguistic naiiveté to have their speech 
altered by unscientific notions of elegance. 


[July 11, 1942] 





' [The phonemic transcription is for the author’s dialect, but 
in terms of the same system as that used by G. L. Trager and B. 
Bloch, The syllabic phonemes of English, Language 17.223-46 (1941). 


/oj/ is the syllabic of ice, eye (/aj/ occurs in pass, hand), and 
/ow/ is that of caught, nor, /ew/ being that of coat, bore.—GLT] 














MANNING POOL: FOLK-~ETYMOLOGY AND STRESS-PATTERN 
Martin Joos, University of Toronto 


Among the technical terms introduced to the Canadian public by 
the present war, two have been generally misunderstood from the be- 
ginning: manning pool ‘a pool from which men are drawn for manning 
military units’, and manning dépot ‘a place where such a pool is 
maintained’. Generic use, with the definite or indefinite article 
or words like this, another, might have guarded against misunder- 
standing. But the commonest uses are specific, e.g. No. 1 Manning 
Pool, Toronto Manning Depot, normally without article, in official 
usage; and in letters to the newspapers we read simply Manning Pool 
without article,—that is, treated as an ordinary proper name. Cor- 
respondingly, the only stress-patterns ordinarily heard are manning 
pool, manning dépot, and manning pool, manning dépot. Inquiry con- 
firms what the stress-patterns reveal: the common belief is that 
our Manning Pool and Depot here in Toronto are named after a person 
by the name of Manning, who has been variously identified for me as 
a real-estate operator, a high government official, and a famous 
pioneer. The common stressings can propagate only such a meaning. 

This example of folk-etymological stress-pattern will disappear 
as the war is forgotten, but of course others will turn up to take 
its place. Who can cite others now existing? 
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